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of social stability. On the one hand, the agricultural landowner
is greatly attached to his land and his animals; on the other hand,
the hired labourer shares in the employer's life, and there are no
large groups of workers to foster social unrest.
In spite of the existence of an agrarian form of communism, it
is a patent fact that the French agricultural system constitutes a
bulwark against a Marxist type of revolution.
And this is why in reality the idea of ensuring the predominance
of the agricultural element over the industrial element is essentially
political. For we must really be clear on this point. There is
an industrialized agriculture, an agriculture making use of the
machines, the methods, and the workers of industry. This
agriculture is included by the masters of France in the same
disapproval as industry. What they want to see in agriculture
is simply and solely the small agricultural holding. Now small
agricultural holdings mean little owners attached to their property
with all the dourness that characterizes the French peasant; they
mean therefore a first-class insurance against anything that might
seek to disturb the social order, or arraign the principle of private
and individual ownership.
If industry could be carried on in the same fashion it would very
soon cease to be a bugbear. Two articles in the Revue des Deux
Mondes over the names of Charles Richet and Andre Dcmaison
(October 15, 1940, and January i, 1941, respectively) are highly
characteristic in this matter. According to them it would be
advisable, seeing that the small craftsman cannot satisfy all require-
ments, to set up factories in the villages with profit-sharing for
the workers. In the present condition of things this system can
be nothing more than an idea.
For the moment, what exists is an agriculture of small owners,
which is by nature conservative, face to face with an industry that
gives birth to an organized and "often restless proletariate. Thus
agriculture must be given precedence in the French economic
system.
II. Difficulties to be Overcome
The policy of a return to the land comes up against obstacles
of which some can be removed, but others appear to be impossible
to get rid of.
The exodus from the country to the towns is largely due to the
fact that country life is harder and has far fewer pleasures and
amenities than town life. If then we wish to bring the trans-
planted countryman back to his fields, or lead the townsman to the
country, we must endeavour to acclimatize them by developing
rural comforts. And that cannot be done in a single day.